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will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 


MALVINA BOLUS, Secretary 


T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 


As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography—historical, 
physical and economic—of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articies in this magazine that 


interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. | 
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FOR 60 YEARS ... in the forefront 


— of Canada’s electrical development 


Three 62,500 KVA vertical 
waterwheel-driven genera- 
tors in a large Quebec 
power station. 
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W. V. Crich 


Sheep in a pasture at Orangeville, Ontario, seek shelter 
from the warmth of the September sun. 
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Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, Québec—after a water-colour by James Pattison Cockburn, 1830. This 
church, built in 1688 by Claude Baillif, was ruined during the siege of 1759 and has been restored 
many times since. 


Old Churches of Québec 


by GERARD MORISSET 


A. IN most European colonies of 
the New World, the architecture of New 
France was first, and for more than a cen- 
tury, dominated by religion. Indeed, before 
manors, palaces and hotels were built for 
individuals, churches for the public and 
chapels for the monastic orders were con- 
structed and furnished with altar screens 
and tabernacles, paintings and liturgical 
vessels. 

The art of those churches and chapels is 
essentially French because it came directly 
from France. And in four cases out of five, 
our first- builders came from the provinces of 
France, bringing to Canada the religious 
style of the particular area in whith they 
had lived. 

Their two main sources of inspiration 
were the traditional craftsmanship of the 
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Inventaire des oeuvres d'art photographs, except where otherwise 
credited 

mediaeval corporations and the style of 
Louis XIV. 

You can notice the Louis XIV style in 
the mouldings of certain pieces of architec- 
ture, in the use of secondary elements—for 
instance in portals, pilasters and pediments, 
and in the wrought-iron patterns. You can 
also see it in the general outline of the 
steeples and the bell-turrets, and especially 
in the ornamentation of the sanctuaries and 
of the vaults. 

But the original source of all this ante- 
dates Louis XIV. It goes back to the Middle 
Ages, back to the period of the Romanesque, 
a style which flourished so magnificently in 
the western provinces of France and which 
long maintained itself in the practices and 
traditions of guild craftsmanship. It is this 
style which gives our first churches their 




















peculiar characteristics, their suppleness of 
design, the bareness of their exterior, their 
rough walls with few hollow parts, and the 
very manner in which they were built. 

Among our old churches two types can 
be distinguished from the end of the seven- 
teenth century onwards the transept 
church and the Récollet church. 

The transept church is really the French 
country church of the end of the Middle 
Ages. It is a stone structure with low walls 
cut two-thirds of the way along by a more 
or less extended transept; it ends to the east 
in a rounded apse and is topped by a sharp 
angular roof. Astride the gable of the facade 
is a framework spire with one or two lanterns. 

Specimens of this type of church can be 
found today, still steeped in the spirit of 
the Romanesque. The church of Saint-Pierre 
(Ile d’Orléans) and that of Cap-de-la-Made- 
leine, built about 1715, are, we might say, 
the models of their genre. Others of this type 
were: the old churches of Saint-Laurent (Ile 
d’Orléans), of Lachenaie, of Pointe-aux- 
Trembles, and of Lauzon. 

The most perfect of these was undoubtedly 
the old church of Lachenaie. Built in 1724, 
it was one of those works of art which are 
at once naive and masterly. It seems that 
the native genius of peasant architecture had 
something to do with the building. It was 
certainly the peasant spirit which inspired 
the magnificent proportions of the gable, the 
robust elegance of the spire, the lively car- 
riage of the cross-piece welded to the nave 
with such grace. 

Most of our builders preferred the tran- 
sept church because of its stability and con- 
venient design. About 1710 it formed the 
basis of the old church at Trois-Riviéres, a 
model of perfection in design. In 1743, this 
type of church underwent some modification 
in the church of Sainte-Famille (Ile d’Or- 
léans). Here a spacious church was built with 
a large transept cutting across the nave and 
the sanctuary; here for the first time we see 
a facade with two square towers surmounted 


Above right:—The old parish church (1717-22) 
of Cap-de-la-Madeleine provides a good ex- 
ample of the early transept type of ecclesiast- 
ical architecture in Québec. Its wooden steeple 
was rebuilt in 1798 after an old design. 


Right:—A doorway on the south side of Saint- 
Pierre parish church (Ile d’Orléans); this church, 
also of the transept type, was built 1716-20. 
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Right:—In 1743 the transept church underwent some 
modification. The parish church of Sainte-Famille (Ile 
d’Orléans) was the first to be designed with double 
western towers surmounted by spires. The wooden side 
steeples (1807) were by Olivier Viller, while the central 
steeple (1843) was by Thomas Baillairgé. 
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Above:—The parish church built by Renaud in 1754 at 
Cap-Santé (Portneuf). Its wooden steeples were erected 
from 1807-11. 


Left:—The church of Lachenaie, built in 1724 
and pulled down in 1883, “was one of those 
works of art which are at once naive and mas- 
terly”. Photograph by Henderson, 1882 
by spires. Eleven years later, in 1754 at Cap- 
Santé, Renaud, a master mason, built an 
even larger church; the design was essen- 
tially the same as that of the Sainte-Famille 
church, though the structure is longer and its 
walls are much higher. But the masterpiece 
of this type is the old church of Varennes 
with its two massive towers, its spires with 
double lanterns and its admirable little 
steeple. 

As we advance into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the transept church becomes general- 
ized in the country. But at the same time 
it is changed somewhat for it is adapted to 
the climate and the social customs of the 
inhabitants; in short, it becomes the Cana- 


dian church. 




















Interior of Neuville 
(Portneuf) parish 
church. This was one 
of several eight- 
eenth-century Qué- 
bec churches that 
borrowed some main 
characteristics of the 
Récollet style; e.g., 
the altar-piece in the 
form of a triumphant 
arch. The baldachino 
(altar) was by Gilles 
Bolvin and Francois- 
Noél Levasseur, 
while the woodcarv- 
ings (1800-05) were 
by Francois Bail- 
lairgé. 





The second type of Canadian church does 
not come from the Jesuits, as one might well 
expect. It comes from the Récollets, and it 
has much in common with the Spanish con- 
vent church of the sixteenth century. This 
type of church has a long nave which closes 
in a false basket-handle arch whose tie- 
beams, crown-posts and braces are some- 
times visible; the eastern part of this nave 
ends in a square apse whose inner ornament- 
ation has the form of the triumphal arch of 
antiquity. This is what we call a Récollet 
church. 

Claude Francois, also called Frére Luc, 
an architect in his offtime, was the first to 
put this style into practice. In 1670 he used 
it in the chapel of his convent, now the chapel 
of the Quebec General Hospital. About this 
time were built a number of churches which 
borrowed the main characteristic of the 
Récollet style—namely the altar-piece in the 
form of a triumphal arch. They are such 
churches as those at |’ Ange-Gardien, Sainte- 
Anne-de-Beaupré and Neuville. Churches 
like these were fairly numerous in the eigh- 
teenth century, especially in convent arch- 


























itecture. Today they have become quite rare. 





The most magnificent and the best preserved 





of this type is the chapel of the Ursulines, 
in Québec. The Récollet-like altar-piece of 
this chapel was carved between 1732 and 






1737 by Noé@l Levasseur after the design of 





Francois de La Joue. The altar-piece of the 





church of Pointe-aux-Trembles, destroyed in 
1937, provided a whimsical example of this 






style. The altar-pieces of Sault-au-Récollet 
and of Québec’s Hétel-Dieu date from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but the 
very spirit of their design is that of the Ursu- 
lines’ Chapel. Besides these we can point out 
other examples with an arrangement just as 
decorative. Such is the altar-piece of Ver- 
chéres by Louis Quévillon, and that of Saint- 
Rémy (Napierville) by Louis-Thomas Ber- 
linguet. 

To this type of church we must add a 
variant: the little church with a round chevet 
but without a transept. The most remark- 
able example of this type is the beautiful 
church of Beaumont, built between 1727 and 
1735. The first churches of Cap-Santé and 
of Les Ecureuils were built on this plan. 
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Sometimes the round apse is not as wide as 
the nave. This is the case at Saint-Jean and 
Saint-Francois (Ile d’Orléans) and at Saint- 
which is one of 


André (Kamouraska), 


the most perfect early-nineteenth-century 
churches. 


The the Récollet 


church might well have been fused into a 


transept church and 
single type. But for reasons of sentiment 
and economy, they maintained a certain au- 
tonomy during a great part of the eighteenth 
century. About 1775, under the pertinent 
criticism of Mgr. Briand, the Récollet church 
was abandoned in favour of the transept 
church. 

But this change was not due solely to the 
recriminations of the Bishop of Quebec. It 
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would seem that at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the problem of church construction 
began to interest a few priests who appre- 
ciated beautiful architecture. These were the 
priests whom the Ordinary usually selected 
to preside over the de commodo et incommodo 
inquiries, which legally precede the building 
of every church. The names which come up 
most often in the correspondence of the 
bishops are Jacrau, a priest at the Seminary, 
Montreal, 
Cherrier, parish-priest of Saint-Denis-sur- 


Montgolfier, a Sulpician from 


Richelieu, Féré-Duburon, parish-priest of 
Varennes, Panet, parish-priest of Riviére- 
Quelle, Boucher, parish-priest at Laprairie, 
and finally Conefroy, parish-priest of Bou- 
cherville. That these clerics sometimes met 


The beautiful little church of Beaumont, begun in 1727, is a variant of the Récollet style, having a 
rounded chevet and no transept. Its sacristy (1886) was by David Ouellet, while its western front 
and steeple were later additions (1921) by Lorenzo Auger. 





J. W. Michaud, Ciné-photographie 














The parish church of 
Cacouna (1845-47), 
with its double-lan- 
terned central spire 
surmounting the 
gable of the facade, 
was built by Louis- 
Thomas’ Berlinguet 
(a disciple of the 
Baillairgés) after his 
own designs. 


and, among themselves, discussed problems 
which came up in church construction, is 
certain from evidence to be found in the cor- 
x ; 
respondence of the bishops. 
<A9 Over a long period of time and with rare 


exceptions, the building of our churches was 





not the concern of the architect, in the sense 
that it is today. When the question came up 
of building a church at a certain place, the 
bishop delegated his powers to one of his 






priests, in most cases to one of the group 





which we have just mentioned. As soon as he 
arrived, the delegate proceeded directly with 
the de commodo et incommodo inquiry. He 
gathered information on such subjects as the 
density of the population, its likely rate of 
increase, its financial resources, its credit, 








and its general disposition. He also sought 





information on the richness of the area’s re- 





sources, on the raw materials of the district, 





on transportation facilities, on the compe- 


















tence of the workmen, and on the peculiar- 
ities of the climate. He would often bring 
together a master mason, a carpenter and a 
joiner, and discuss the most difficult prob- 
lems with them. And the four of them after 
putting together their calculations and per- 
sonal experiences became the real architects 
of the projected church. The bishop’s dele- 
gate decided on the site of the church, its 
orientation and its dimensions. The master 
mason established the height of the walls 
and divided up the solid and the hollow 
parts. The carpenter contributed the design 
of the apse, the graceful lines of the spire 
and the angles of the roof. Finally, the joiner, 
who was responsible for the woodwork, de- 
cided on its arrangement and its mouldings. 

In the course of this procedure, the suc- 
cesses of the past inevitably exerted some 
influence on the decisions of the present 
which the master workmen had to make. 
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Above:—lInterior of Saint-Mathias (Rouville) parish church. The wood-carving (1808-39) is by 


Louis Quévillon, Réné Saint-James (called Beauvais) and Jean-Baptiste Baret. 
Edgar Gariépy photograph 


Below:—The parish church of Repentigny was constructed in 1724 and considerably enlarged in 
1850-52. Its central gable and twin adjacent square towers present a substantial and imposing 
facade. 

J. W. Michaud, Ciné-photographie 














Right:—Saint-Char- 
les (Bellechasse) 
parish church was 
built in 1752 and en- 
larged in 1828. Were 
it not for the steeples 
astride the gable at 
each end of its steep- 
ly sloping roof, one 
would describe its 
general architectural 
style as more do- 
mestic than eccle- 
siastical. 

J. W. Michaud, 


Ciné-photographie 








Left:—The parish 
church of Saint- 
Antoine- de- Tilly, 
with its transept 
and rounded 
apse, was built 
about 1784. The 
west front and 
spire are, how- 
ever, modern ad- 


ditions. 
J. W. Michaud, 
Ciné-photographie 
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But these men did not copy particularly suc- 
cessful churches. They were, rather, inspired 
by them and sought intelligently to refine 
their most worthy characteristics. 

Thus Father Pierre Conefroy, curé of Bou- 
cherville, presided at the building of about 
fifteen churches in the Montréal area be- 
tween the years 1790 and 1816. In these he 
quite naturally followed the specifications 
which he established about 1790 and which 
he had used in the building of his own church 
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at Boucherville. The story of this church is 
worth telling. 

Begun in 1801 according to Conefroy’s 
specifications, the masonry of Boucherville 
was finished a few months later. The follow- 
ing year the carpenter raised the great roof 
timbers and put up the steeple with two 
lanterns. After that the shinglers went to 
work on the roof. Starting in 1803, the sculp- 
tor Louis Quévillon, assisted by companions 
Joseph Pépin and René Saint-James, did the 

































The parish church at 
Saint-André (Ka- 
mouraska)—"“'one of 
the most perfect of 
the early-nineteenth- 
century churches’— 
is another variant of 
the Récollet type: 
lacking a transept, it 
has a rounded apse 
which is not as wide 
as the nave. Saint- 
André church was 
begun in 1806, its 
west-front steeple 
being added by Jo- 
seph Morin in 1865. 


J. W. Michaud, 
Ciné-photographie 
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As in the case of 
Saint-André (oppo- 
site), the church of 
Saint-Jean (Ile d’Or- 
léans) has a circular 
chevet, narrower 
than the nave. The 
western front of 
Saint-Jean (erected 
in 1852 by Louis- 
Thomas Berlinguet) 
is here shown, its 
Venetian window and 
spire testifying to the 
influence of the En- 
glish school of James 
Gibbs. 








sculpturing of the altar-piece, the vault, the 
side altars and the other liturgical furnish- 
ings. When he died in 1823, the ornamental 
sculpture of the church was finished. The 
furnishings were painted white and adorned 
with gilded fillets. In the middle of all this 
shone the sumptuous tabernacle entirely cov- 
ered with gold leaf which Gilles Bolvin, about 
1745, had wrought in such a finicking man- 


ner. Then the churchwardens commissioned 

























Jean-Baptiste Roy-Audy to execute paint- 
ings, and they ordered an organ from Zing- 
raff and Bourdon, the importers. About the 
year 1825, the church of Boucherville was 
complete. 

Along with its two neighbours, Longueuil 
and Varennes, which we know only from 
photographs, the church of Boucherville was 
the richest in the Montréal region, just : 


_ 


Ss 


much for the quality of its sculpture and its 
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The charming 
little chapel of 
Petit-Cap, near 
Saint-Joachim, 
was built by Mi- 
chel Jourdain in 
1779-80 and pro- 
vided witha 
wooden steeple 


by Pierre Emond. 
J. W. Michaud 
Ciné-photographie 








paintings as for the richness of its liturgical 
silver. In 1843 it was nearly destroyed by 
fire. The fire was started by a small steam- 
boat which belched sparks from the wharf. 
The flames destroyed the belfry and its stee- 
ple, and ruined the organ-loft and the wood- 
work. Sculptor Louis-Thomas Berlinguet re- 
paired the damage, rebuilt the loft, recon- 
structed the steeple after a design of his 
own, and went over the sculpture. 

The churches built according to Conefroy’s 
plans between the years 1799 and 1830 bear 
marks of their extraction. They conform to 
the same general plan; they have the same 
features of construction; often the same 
sculptors did their ornamental work. Never- 
theless, each has its own distinctive set of 
peculiarities. No one confuses the church of 
Lacadie with the church of Saint-Paul 
(Joliette), nor the church of Boucherville 
with its neighbour at Saint-Marc (Ver- 
chéres), nor Saint-Roch-de-l’Achigan with 
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Saint-Nicolas (Lévis). The reason is that in 
that fortunate period originality was un- 
fettered. 

The most perfect and the best preserved 
of these churches is without doubt that of 
Lacadie. It was begun in 1801 after the 
Conefroy plan. Built in a few months, it 
has a great unity of style. It has one notable 
peculiarity and that is that the cross-pieces 
of its transept do not project much. In fact, 
they act as buttresses. Another admirable 
thing about this church is the simplicity of 
its facade, also its great soaring steeple 
with its two lanterns—one of the best-shaped 
spires of the Canadian School. It is the sort 
of spire which is typical of the Montréal 
region. These spires were formerly quite 
numerous: Boucherville, Longueuil, Louise- 
ville, Saint-Mare, IIle-Perrot, Varennes, 
Saint-Charles-sur-Richelieu . . . In addition 
to the steeple of Lacadie, only the spires of 
Berthier-en-Haut are reminiscent of the sim- 























The parish church of 
Berthier-en-Haut 
(1780-87). Its grace- 
ful spires “‘are re- 
miniscent of the sim- 
ple and conscien- 
tious art of the car- 
penters of old”. 














ple and conscientious art of the carpenters 
of old. 

In the Québec region, the plans and spec- 
ifications of Conefroy were usually worked 
out by workmen skilled in construction. 
Their version added more prominent mould- 
ings, a sense of grandeur, and a certain whim- 
sicality. If we compare the old church of 
Champlain (1808), the present church of 
Saint-Nicolas (1823), the Lotbiniére church 
(1818), the Charlesbourg church (1828), the 
old church of Berthier-en-Bas, and the west- 
ern front of Saint-Jean-Port-Joli (1815), we 
note that these structures, which originated 
in the same architectural conception, are 
worked out differently and have absolutely 
distinct characteristics. Each one is strongly 
individual, as if the master builder, starting 
from the same fundamental idea, had wanted 
to create something entirely new and original. 
One of these churches—that of Saint-Jean- 


Port-Joli—is particularly attractive. It has 
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one of those beautiful fronts of the 1815 
period. It charms at first sight with its sim- 
plicity, its good taste, its fine proportions, 
its great door and Venetian window, framed 
with an oculus, its tall steeple which is a 
marvel of dash and design. There is no orna- 
mentation—only beautiful proportions and 
pure outline. Did simple village artisans con- 
ceive and execute such a perfect piece of 
architecture ? It may well be that the Bail- 
lairgés, father and son, were responsible. 
But it is not only the facade of Saint- 
Jean which attracts and holds the attention. 
The long sides of the roof have harmony; 
the cross-pieces with their pagoda-like roof- 
ing are pleasing to the eye; the apse is the 
best composed pyramid of our religious arch- 
itecture. From a distance, the perspective 
gives about equal value to the two steeples: 
they are, in fact, twin steeples; but as we 
approach from the east, and at a certain 
angle, the steeple of the apse predominates, 
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high and imposing. Moreover, the church of 
Saint-Jean-Port-Joli is an isolated monu- 
ment, and it is a pleasure to walk around it. 
If it were not for the presence of a sad, red- 
brick chimney, there would not be a single 
flaw in the whole. No matter from which 
side we approach it, we are overwhelmed by 
its ethereal outline, by its magnificent pro- 
portions, by its diversity and originality, 
especially by the unexpected effects of the 
perspective. Even the sacristy, with apsidal 
chapel of oriental design built in 1876, does 
not detract from the older parts of the 
monument. 

We mentioned a while ago the Baillairgés, 
Francois and his son Thomas. In the Québec 
region they were the ones who applied most 
intelligently Conefroy’s plans and principles. 
In 1811, Francois Baillairgé and Conefroy 
built the first church of Saint-Roch in Qué- 
bec. Five years later, in 1816, the Baillairgés 
undertook the ornamental sculpture of Saint- 
Joachim, the most splendid specimen of the 
Louis XVI style which we possess. After the 
year 1820, Thomas Baillairgé, the builder 
of the family and the unofficial architect of 
the Québec diocese, continued the Conefroy 
tradition. His most beautiful work is to be 
found in the church of Lauzon (1830), the 
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The apse of Saint- 
Jean-Port-Joli was 
built in 1779, the 
western front and 
steeples being added 
in 1815 by Francois 
Baillairgé, and the 
sacristy and small 
apse in 1876 by 
David Ouellet. This 
view from the east 
shows the many and 
varied roofs with 
their strong outward 
swing and curved 
eaves; these, com- 
bined with the two 
delicate spires, give 
an almost oriental 


effect. 
J. W. Michaud, 







churches of Sainte-Luce (1836), Descham- 
bault (1837) and des Becquets (1838), the 
old church of Baie-du-Febvre (1839) and 
the present church of Pierrefonds (1844). 
He also was the architect who in 1843 built 
the central steeple of Sainte-Famille (Ile 
d’Orléans) and in 1844 the Bishop’s Palace 
in Québec. We might add that Thomas Bail- 
lairgé, far from adhering to the aesthetics 
of Conefroy, was influenced by a structure 
which was in fashion for a time, namely, the 
Anglican Church in Québec (1804). Thus the 
spires of Saint-Patrick’s in Québec (1832), 
of Deschambault, of Pierrefonds and of Lévis 

and we could mention others—revived in 
this country the forms which Wren and 
Gibbs made fashionable in England. 

The Baillairgés’ disciples, and they were 
numerous, maintained the traditions of their 
masters and of Conefroy until about 1860. 
They were: Francois Audet, also called 
Lapointe, in Saint-Anselme (1853); Louis- 
Thomas Berlinguet, in Cacouna (1845); Vic- 
tor Bourgeau, in Sainte-Rosalie (1863); Félix 
Martin, in Caughnawaga (1844); Guillot, in 
Saint-Frédéric (Beaucé), and a few other 
builders of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Despite the archaeological tempta- 
tions, they tried to adhere strictly to the 
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real Canadian tradition, and to improve on 
it with intelligence and sincerity. So this tra- 
dition evolved normally according to mater- 
ial circumstances, liturgical customs and the 
imagination of the builders. In a number of 
churches of the 1860 period the result is 
worth noting. In Sainte-Louise and in Notre- 
Dame-du-Portage one feels, under a new 
garb, the spirit of the master-builders of old. 

This outline of our traditional architecture 
would be incomplete if we did not say at 
least a few words about a certain small re- 
ligious building whose usefulness is limited 


The parish church of 
Deschambault was 
built from 1837-39 
by Olivier Larue, 
mason, according to 
the plans and speci- 
fications of Thomas 
Baillairgé, who con- 
tinued the Conefroy 
tradition. Its spires, 
together with others 
by Baillairgé, “‘re- 
vived in this country 
the forms which 
Wren and Gibbs 
made fashionable in 


England”. 
J. W. Michaud, 
Ciné-photographie 





OLD CHURCHES OF QUEBEC 


to one annual ceremony. It is the proces- 
sional chapel. Whether it be built of wood 
or of field stones, this chapel is not a mechan- 
ical reduction of our beautiful old churches. 
On the contrary, it has its own proportions, 
its own miniature pattern, its own peculiar 
outline based on its function and on the mood 
of its builder. It even has its own original 
type of moulding. It is by turns gentle and 
imposing, slightly haughty and naive, mas- 
sive and awkward, squat and slender. Its 
profile is always elegant; its pine or granite 
walls always simple. It is always inviting 
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The processional 
chapel is used for 
one annual cere- 
mony only; that at 
Neuville, in Port- 
neuf, built about 
1735, “has a cer- 
fain appearance 
of grandeur, grav- 
ity even”, which 
is heightened by 
its lovely wood- 
land setting 





with its arched portal, its small windows, 
its steeple with a single lantern, its wrought- 
iron cross and its tin weathercock. 

The oldest and most perfect of these cha- 
pels go back to the first third of the eigh- 
teenth century. The chapel at Beaumont 
dating from 1733 is remarkable for its grace- 
ful proportions and for the outline of its tiny 
steeple. The chapel of Neuville, built prob- 
ably about 1735, has a certain appearance 
of grandeur, gravity even; this comes from 
the stability of each of its features and the 
wilful character of its spire. 

Moreover among our processional chapels 
there are not two alike. Each chapel has its 
own distinctive traits, its particular outline. 
The two chapels of Lauzon (1789 and 1822) 
are daringly slender; those of Saint-Nicolas 
(about 1825) are pleasantly squat. The 
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chapel of Saint-Pierre (Ile d’Orléans) has low 
walls with rough masonry; that of Sainte- 
Famille is all lightness. The Lotbiniére chapel 
is imposing as much for the dignity of its 
facade as for the majesty of its site. The 
chapels of I’ Islet and Saint-Roch-des-Aulnaies 
are simple sanctuaries which look somewhat 
like the neighbouring houses. The most 
charming chapels in the Montréal region 
are those of Varennes. 

Such, briefly, was the evolution of our old 
churches. First, during the entire seventeenth 
century, they were felicitous variants of the 
country churches of the west of France. But 
just as the settlers of our heroic age took a 
liking to New France and became deeply 
rooted there, so the little church of the 
French provinces took root in this country, 
was modified by the craftsmanship of our 
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ancestors and became gradually acclima- 
tized. During the period 1780-1820 the little 
French church became really Canadian. 
This period was the golden age of our re- 
ligious architecture. It was also the golden 
age of our artisans—sculptors and _ silver- 
smiths. And to adorn the beautiful churches 
of this fortunate period, our best wood- 
Liébert, the 


family, Louis Quévillon and his followers 


carvers—Philippe Baillairgé 
imagined the general effects of a harmonious 
style and with great feeling and mastery 
them a 


made reality. And our best. sil- 


versmiths Francois Ranvoyzé, Laurent 
Amyot, Pierre Huguet and Salomon Marion 

hammered and polished our richest and 
most elegant liturgical vessels. 


The golden age of our handicraft continued 








The processional 
chapel of Notre- 
Dame-de-Lourdes at 
Saint-Roch-des-Aul- 
naies (built about 
1830) is a modest 
field-stone sanc- 
tuary, striking in its 
simple dignity 
though miniature in 
size. 


OLD CHURCHES OF QUEBEC 


to the middle of the nineteenth century and 
even beyond the year 1850. Unfortunately 
about the year 1860 our traditional arch- 
itecture was seriously jeopardized by unde- 
sirable archaeological practices which came 
from Europe and were adopted without dis- 
cretion by our builders. The Gothic, the 
Romanesque, all the styles of the past were 
exhumed from oblivion by a herd of archae- 
ologists. They impregnated our religious 
architecture, permanently confused our local 
traditions and, through their grandiloquence 
and the habitual bad workmanship displayed 
in them, debased public taste and ruined 
the beauty of our architecture. 

In this sense, perhaps, one may say that 
the nineteenth century had no style of its 


own. 
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Settlements on 


*The Lake Nipissing Area 
by GEORGE R. RUMNEY 


i= CANADIAN SHIELD, largest 
physiographic province in North America, 
extends southward from the frozen Arctic 
to the shores of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. Lying almost entirely 
within the borders of Canada, this vast ex- 
panse of Precambrian rock has resisted the 
encroachment of settlements in all but a 
relatively few scattered areas. Although 
most of the more important settlements have 
been developed around mining centres, some 
areas have been successfully occupied where 
non-mining activities are the main support 
of the population. One of these, the Lake 
Nipissing area in Ontario (Figure 1), is occu- 
pied by people who are chiefly engaged in 
mixed farming, the cutting of timber for 
lumber and pulpwood, and an expanding 
tourist industry. The successful development 
of this land-use combination has depended 
to a large extent upon the presence of cer- 
tain qualities of soil, drainage, vegetation, 
and climate, and a location in a section of 
Ontario crossed by transcontinental rail, 
motor and air routes. 

Where the Province of Ontario contracts 
between the Great Lakes and the Province 
of Quebec, a shallow, irregular trough con- 
nects the basin of Georgian Bay with the 
valley of the Ottawa River (Figure 2). This 
broad channel, according to geologists, once 
provided an outlet for the waters of the pre- 
historic Nipissing Great Lakes, which flowed 
eastward into the Ottawa valley and thence 
to the sea. The ancient waterway is now 
occupied by numerous lakes and rivers, 
among which the largest are the Mattawa 
River, the French River and Lake Nipissing. 
* This article is based upon observations made during three 
field seasons in this area between 1945 and 1949 and upon 
the author's longer article, Transactions of the Royal Canadian 


Institute, vol. 28, 1950, pp. 65-120. 
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Right:—One of a series of cascades in the Five 
Mile Rapids on the French River, about ten 
miles downstream from Lake Nipissing. 









the Canadian Shield 


All photographs and maps by the author 


In general, the uneven rocky surface 
drained by these waters is typical of the 
glaciated Canadian Shield, of which the 
essential features are rounded massive knolls 
and ridges of exposed bedrock, separated by 
depressions of diverse size and form. Scat- 
tered everywhere over the broken surface is 
a mantle of loose rock material of glacial 
and lacustrine origin, ranging from the 
coarser mixtures of boulder clay, and sand 
and gravel outwash, to the finely-powdered 
silts and clays of former lake beds. It is the 
presence of many lacustrine deposits of fine, 
potentially fertile soil materials that has been 
a most important factor in successful agricul- 
tural settlement in this section of Ontario. 
The Lake Nipissing area is similar in this 
respect to the Lake St. John lowland, the 
clay belt of northern Ontario and Quebec, 
the northern end of Lake Timiskaming and 
the Sudbury clay plain. 

Agricultural beginnings in this area were 
made about a century ago with the first 
appearance of lumber camps in the valley 
of the Mattawa. The present pattern of 
roads, farms, villages and towns, however, 
began to take form when the tracks of the 

























































Canadian Pacific Railway were extended 
westward from the village of Mattawa dur- 
ing the years 1881 to 1883. The large in- 
crease in population which took place after 
1881 is indicated on the graph of decennial 
census figures for this area for the period 
1871 to 1949 (Figure 3). In 1881 there were 
approximately 2,300 people, most of whom 
occupied lands in the vicinity of Mattawa 
and Nipissing villages (Figure 4). Many were 
colonists who had cleared land south of the 
Mattawa River and Lake Nipissing, having 
been attracted there by the presence of log- 
An abandoned farmstead on the sandy, unpro- 
ductive soils about six miles north of North Bay. 
Scenes such as this tell a sad story of hard 


work and shattered hopes among the less fortu- 
nate early settlers. 
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ging camps. These provided a ready market 
for the profitable sale of hay, oats, and pota- 
toes—crops which yielded well on the scat- 
tered patches of arable land and which are 
still the principal crops raised on farms in 
this area. 

By the time the Canadian 
reached beyond Lake 


Pacific had 
1883, 
had appeared along 


Nipissing in 
many new settlements 
By 1885 
being extended into the 
new settlements, and steamboats had begun 


the railroad. wagon roads were 


wilderness from the 


carrying passengers, freight, and mail on 


The site of an abandoned farm near the former 
Canadian Pacific construction camp at Thorne- 
cliff. Begun in the early days of railway build- 
ing, this farm was abandoned when its land 
proved relatively unproductive. 
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Lake Nipissing between Callander, Nipissing 
village, Sturgeon Falls, and North Bay. 
Around 1885 a second railroad, the Northern 
and Pacific Junction, was advanced north- 
ward from Gravenhurst, a point 100 miles 
south of Lake Nipissing, to provide a_ con- 
nection between southern Ontario railroads 
and the transcontinental line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. By 1891 (Figure 5) the popu- 
lation of the Lake Nipissing area had in- 
creased to nearly 12,000, most of which was 
distributed along the new railway and the 
subsidiary routes connected with it, creating 
the foundations of the modern road system 
and the present pattern of settlement. 
Since 1891 more and more farmland has 
been wrested from the forests and extended 
outwards from centres of population along 
the railroads; by 1949 more than 50,000 
people occupied the lands in the Lake Nipis- 
sing area, for the most part south of Mat- 
tawa River and west of Lake Nipissing 
(Figure 6). In the early days of this expan- 
sion the Ontario Government, as part of the 
provincial colonization program, built wagon 
roads in the newly-cleared areas and offered 
free, or low-cost, land to settlers in Northern 
Ontario. The Canadian Pacific Railway, in 
co-operation with the Government, agreed 
to transport colonists to the frontier at 
reduced rates. Encouraged by these advan- 
tages, settlers began taking up land in the 
A crop of red clover grown on a well-developed 
farm about one mile south of Warren village. 
Its buildings stand at the edge of a pocket of 
yellow clay-loam in the partial shelter of a 


wooded ridge of exposed bedrock (seen in 
background). 







































Abov2:—A productive farm on the alluvial clay- 
loam soil along the east bank of the Sturgeon 
River, about two miles southwest of Sturgeon 
Falls. 


Below:—Rocky hillsides such as this (a few 
miles east of Rutherglen), bordering the better 
farming areas, provide pastureland for dairy 
cattle. 
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This pocket of fertile farmland, about one mile 
southeast of Corbeil village, is surrounded by 
rocky hills forested with second-growth pine, 
birch and maple. The hayfield (left foreground) 
was developed by adequately draining a moist 
swale. 
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Nipissing area wherever a few acres of til- 
lable soil could be found. 

In many cases, after the land had been 
cleared for ploughing, the soils were discov- 
ered to be too sandy, too poorly drained, or 
too stony to produce good crops. Such lands 
were often abandoned and their owners 
moved to more promising areas, or sought 
employment in the towns and villages. In 
recent years repeated efforts have been made 
to prepare the poorer lands for profitable use 
by providing proper drainage and the nec- 
essary fertilizers. Such efforts have been gen- 
erally unsuccessful, for the cost of continuous 
soil-improvement has so far exceeded the 
anticipated revenues from these lands. 

With the passage of time, however, a 
number of fertile farming areas have been 
cleared and placed under cultivation. These 
are lands where a reliable productivity has 
been made possible by a friable, yellow clay- 
loam soil. This type is found chiefly on level 
or rolling lake beds whose alternate layers 
of clay, silt, and fine sand provide a tillable 
soil material largely free from boulders. 
Occasional deposits of glacial till are worked 
with almost equal success. 

There are seven such sections of relatively 
high productivity in the Lake Nipissing area 
(Figure 7), surrounded by wide expanses of 
land having much less cultivation or none 
at all. These are the lands where the popu- 
lation has remained comparatively stable for 
the past twenty-five years, and which have 


become the foundation of enduring settle- 





ment in this part of Ontario. Each of these 
fertile areas has become known throughout 
the territory by the name of its chief com- 
munity Rutherglen, Alderdale, 
Powassan, Verner, Warren, St. Charles and 
Noelville. 


Owing to the rocky, broken nature of the 


centre: 


surface, the scattered distribution of fertile 
areas, and the relatively short growing sea- 
son of about 100 days, farmers have found 
that the most profitable agricultural use of 
the land lies in the rearing of dairy cattle. 
The main source of income is the sale of 
milk, cream and butter to local markets, 
and of cheese to the cities of southern Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Farms in the relatively productive areas 
average about twenty head of dairy cattle 
each, are between two and three hundred 
acres in size and yield from forty to seventy 
bushels of oats, and between two and three 
tons of timothy hay per acre. Timothy hay, 
red clover, oats and barley, which grow well 
throughout the area, provide organic ferti- 
lizer and food for the cattle, and are often 
raised as cash crops on the larger farms. 

As well as organic materials, the clay- 
loam soils of this areal also require the ad- 
dition of chemical fertilizers, especially lime, 
for the crystalline bedrock of the region is 
almost entirely without limestone, and the 
soils, as a consequence, are slightly to 
moderately acidic. Fortunately, settlers on 
the lighter, sandier lands have found that 
the acid soils, when supplemented by only 


Left:—Part of a turkey 
flock on a farm two 
miles east of Nipissing 
village, in the sparsely 
populated area west of 
Powassan and Alder- 
dale. Poultry-raising is 
a specialized type of 
agriculture that utilizes 
land too rocky for crop- 
production. 
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Left:—A productive farm 
at the northern edge of the 
Powassan farming area, 
about one-and-a-half miles 
northwest of the town of 
Powassan. 


Below:—St. Charles vil- 
lage, situated in the heart 
of the St. Charles farming 
area. This photograph was 
taken looking westward 
towards the main inter- 
section. 





Right:—A cheese factory 
situated about two miles 
southeast of the village of 
St. Charles. It is not unusual 
to find establishments of 
this kind housed in a small 
building, of which the top 
floor serves as living quar- 
ters for the operator and 
his family. 
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small quantities of organic materials, pro- 
duce good crops of potatoes, free from 
blights; hence, a few farmers have begun to 
raise potatoes and other root crops as a 
major source of income. Other types of 
specialized agriculture include some poultry- 
raising and a very small percentage of beef- 
cattle, hog and sheep rearing; there is also a 
rather wide scattering of commercial fur 
farms. 

While agriculture has been the foundation 
of successful colonization in this area, the 
continued increase in population has been 
closely related to the development of forest 
industries, and the more recent innovation 
of tourism. 

During the first two decades of the pres- 
ent century, seven major lumber mills, pro- 
ducing between 25,000 and 50,000 board feet 
of lumber daily, were in operation in the 
Lake Nipissing area. In this period the sur- 
rounding pine forests were rapidly depleted 
and, one by one, most of the large mills 
were closed. Now only two remain, one at 
Cache Bay, and one at Callander (Figure 8), 
operating at a much reduced rate of pro- 
duction and supplied entirely with logs 
driven down the Sturgeon River from Lake 
Timagami, 100 miles north of Lake Nipis- 
sing. 

In spite of a decline in the number and 
output of large mills, the small, temporary 
sawmill, which is often set up in a new loca- 
tion each year, has been important to set- 
tlers everywhere in the Nipissing area as a 
supplementary source of income. For several 
years about fifty minor sawmills have pro- 
vided seasonal employment for a large num- 
ber of men in this area, producing lumber 
mainly from stands of second-growth pine, 
on a planned, sustained-yield basis. 

Another forest industry responded to the 
advantages of dependable rail and highway 
transport when the construction of a large 
pulpmill was begun at Sturgeon Falls in 
1898. Although the present output of the 
mill is far below its capacity, it brought a 
sudden increase in population to Sturgeon 
Falls when it was built, and created a new 
and important source of additional income 


12% 


to settlers in the cutting of spruce and fir 
logs in the wintertime. Use of local forest 
resources in this area is made in still another 
way by a number of small wood-products 
factories at Sturgeon Falls, North Bay and 
Mattawa, where skis, spools, chair rungs, 
and plywood are the principal items man- 
ufactured. 

In recent years, the forested hills, the 
many lakes and rivers, and the cool summer 
weather of the Lake Nipissing area have 
attracted a growing number of vacationists 
to these lands. Although small numbers of 
vacationing hunters and fishermen appeared 
soon after the railroads were built in the 
1880's, the present importance of the tourist 
trade has been due to the widespread use of 
the automobile and the improvement of 
highways. Automobile travel in this section 
of Ontario gained sudden popularity after 
1934 when the celebrated Dionne quintu- 
plets were born near Callander. In spite of 
the inadequacy of unimproved gravel roads 
and housing accommodation existing at that 
time, the unusual sight of five nearly iden- 
tical infants lured thousands of visitors into 
the area. It was soon recognized that good 
highways would encourage summer travel- 
lers to return to the forested lands of Nor- 
thern Ontario, and the provincial govern- 
ment has spent large sums of money resur- 
facing and improving the main highways 
leading into and through the Lake Nipis- 
sing area. 

Improved sideroads now lead into the re- 
mote and unpeopled areas where the very 
sparseness of population and the presence 
of moose, deer, bear, and wolves capture 
the fancy of summer vacationists. The excel- 
lence of fishing—for maskinonge, sturgeon, 
lake trout, pike, and bass—has become well- 
known to thousands of Canadian and Ameri- 
can tourists. The services required by hunt- 
ers, fishermen, and campers have created a 
variety of auxiliary occupations connected 
with this new industry, and today many 
people earn a large part of their incomes 
through the tourist trade. Over 200 tourist 
camps were in operation along the shores 
of the Mattawa River, Lake Nipissing and 
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the French River in 1949 (Figure 7). During 
that year, more than $2,500,000 were spent 
by tourists, creating an optimistic feeling 
among farmers and businessmen alike that 
the new industry would help in a large way 
to raise the standard of living for much of 
the population of the Nipissing area. 

The centre of the recreation industry is 
North Bay, a city of more than 18,000, situ- 
ated at the junction of the principal motor 
highways, railroads and airlines which now 
cross the Lake Nipissing area (Figure 9). 
When it was founded as a division point 
along the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1882, 
only a single log cabin stood on the site of 
the city. With the early construction of a 
roundhouse, repair shop, and coal depot, the 
settlement grew rapidly into an important 
railroad centre and became the largest urban 
community in the Nipissing area. 

Besides being a division point on the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and an important station on 
the Canadian National railroads, North Bay 


One of the more popular 
tourist camps on _ the 
French River, about eight 
miles downstream from 
Lake Nipissing. It is ac- 
cessible only by boat 
from Sturgeon Falls, Cal- 
lander or North Bay. 
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is the southern terminus of the Ontario 
Northland Railway, which reaches north- 
ward to Moosonee on James Bay. This rail- 
way, whose main offices and yards were 
established at North Bay in 1902, provides 
an important link between the mining cen- 
tres and clay belt of northern Ontario and 
Quebec, and the industrial regions toward 
the south. 

The intersection of railroads, highways 
and air routes (and steamer traffic on Leke 
Nipissing) have made North Bay the com- 
mercial centre of the Lake Nipissing area, 
serving not only the year-round population, 
but the annual crowds of summer visitors as 
well. North Bay and other larger commun- 
ities, such as Sturgeon Falls, Mattawa, 
Cache Bay, Callander and Powassan, pro- 
vide reliable markets for the products of 
the surrounding farmlands. Nearly all the 


remaining towns and villages of this area 
are primarily rural trading and postal cen- 
tres, their greatest activity occurring in the 
































Far left:—Improved gravel roads lead into the 
uncleared forests that border the principal 
farming regions of the Lake Nipissing area. 
This view was taken southward across Graham 
Creek, near the southern limits of the Alderdale 
farming area. 


Left:—First-class highways connect the Lake 
Nipissing area with southern Ontario and 
Quebec. Seen here is a section of Highway 17 
leading eastward to Ottawa, with the town of 
Mattawa in the distance. 


Right:—A modern paved highway, leading into 
the village of Callander and overlooking the 
southeast bay of Lake Nipissing. 


summer months, at the height of the tour- 
ist season. 

In general, a declining rate of population 
increase can be noted, especially in the bet- 
ter farming areas. A continuous rate of in- 
crease has been maintained, however, around 
the city of North Bay and in the vicinity 
of Mattawa. In the unpopulated margins 
the pioneering stage of agricultural coloniz- 
ation can still be observed, for each year 
new clearings are made in the forest by 
adventurous settlers hoping to establish suc- 
cessful farms. Although many fail, they 
demonstrate the way in which the Lake 
Nipissing area has been colonized since the 
period of railroad building during the 1880’s. 

Thus the major industries—dairy farming, 
lumbering, pulpwood production and the 
tourist trade—make up the economic struc- 
ture upon which the present settlement of 
the Lake Nipissing area is based. It is a 
settlement which has succeeded without the 
advantage of local mining activities, depend- 


The town of Mattawa, 
viewed southward from 
the high rocky banks on 
the Quebec side of the 
Ottawa River. In the cen- 
tre is seen the mouth of the 
Mattawa River, with the 
veneer plant beyond. 
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ing instead on the presence of fertile lake 
plains for farms; spruce, fir and pine forests 
for lumbering and pulpwood industries; 
countless lakes and rivers and a cool summer 
climate to attract tourists; and the inter- 
section of important transcontinental routes 
of travel. 
+ + + 
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oo Korkus are an aboriginal peo- 
ple who dwell in the forested Satpura Moun- 
tains of the Central Provinces of India, being 
found mostly in the Hoshongabad, Betul and 
Chindwara districts. The original inhabitants 
of these districts, they were conquered by 
the invading Gonds, who are very similar in 
looks and ways of living, and they still live 
side by side in the forest villages; the Gond, 
however, considers himself of more import- 
ance than his neighbour. The Korkus have 
seen the white people come and are now 
seeing them go, but their ways of living have 
altered little as a result of the impact, and 
they are still much as they were when the 
Gonds won lordship over them. 

The country they inhabit is thickly for- 
ested with teak and bamboo, and it is from 
these that they earn their living. Both plants, 
or trees, are in great demand commercially 
for building and construction work of all 
kinds, and this constant demand provides 
year-round employment for the jungle folk. 
The policy of the provincial government has 
always keen to try and keep these people 
within the forests, as, owing to the preva- 
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lence of malarial fever, labour from the plains 
vannot remain for long. The purpose of the 
government is to have a supply of expert 
labour available always; and to implement 
this policy certain portions of the Govern- 
ment Reserve Forests are set aside for village 
sites and cleared for farming. Free land is 
given to those able to cultivate it, and good 
crops of wheat, corn, kodo and kutki (a crop 
which grows on stony ground and is very 
much like wild rice) are produced. Free lum- 
ber for homes, fences, firewood and other 
domestic purposes is allowed, and also free 
grazing for cattle, of which there are fairly 
large herds. 

In view of these conditions a few stipula- 
tions are made by the government, the two 
most important of which are: (1) villagers 
must be prepared to turn out for work in the 
forests when called upon to do so by the 
forest department; and (2) they must not 
leave their villages and go elsewhere with- 
out the permission of the department to 
take up residence on any other government- 
owned land. Of course, there are no restric- 
tions on their leaving the forests to live on 
the plains, but as these people are jungle 
born and bred they seldom think of depart- 
ing to live in the outside world. 

The Korku language and religion are sim- 
ilar in one respect: they are simplified down 
to essentials. The name “‘Korku”’ is derived 
from two words, koru meaning man, and ku 
number; and so korku means numbers of 
men. Ku ends a great many words, and one 
word may represent a phrase, as in kukriku, 
which means “a herd of pigs”, or Ajabe- 
jaich, meaning “Come on, hurry up!” The 


At top:—Scene by a hill stream amidst the forested Satpura Morntains. The Korku country is 
very beautiful, specially during the winter months. 
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Gonds, who, as already stated, look and live 
very much like the Korkus, have an entirely 
different language, and few, if any, Gonds 
can talk Korku, or vice versa. Their means 
of communication is Hindustani, of which 
both people can speak a little. Even the 
names they use for well-known animals in 
their forests are different, the Gonds calling 
a tiger a poolie and the Korkus calling it a 
koola. 

Religion consists of making offerings in 
kind to such gods as Bucher Baba and Bag 
Deo, which are merely small painted stones 
or pointed poles in the ground, covered with 
a low thatched shed, and the offerings are 
coconuts, young goats, or roosters and bot- 
tles of country liquor. Sometimes raw brown 
sugar, or gur (the “‘u”’ of which is pronounced 
as in “put’’), may be the medium. Should 
a visiting hunter be having trouble in 
shooting a tiger he is advised to make an 
offering to one of these gods, which ever 
one is considered the most potent at the 
time; and it is good policy to do so, as 
the natives become very indifferent and un- 
willing to help if their advice in the matter 
is not taken. The only time they seem to 
think of their gods is when they want some- 
thing in the way of a favour or a dispute 
settled. 





A Korku “house” and 
ox-cart. The tree is 
a mohwa, the fruit of 
which is eaten and 
also used for distil- 
ling a very potent 
liquor. 
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Korku villages are found in small clearings 
in the forests, and consist of from six to 
thirty or forty huts, built on either side of 
one main street. The huts are made of teak 
and bamboo and thatched, while the walls 
are plastered with mud and cow dung, as is 
the floor. They consist of one or two rooms, in 
which families of eight or ten live. Enclosed 
lean-to’s, built against the huts, shelter the 
cattle. This is a safety measure against 
prowling tigers and panthers; so bold do 
these carnivora become that, despite these 
precautions, cattle are continually being 
pulled out of the pens and devoured. 

Sanitation is unknown in the villages and 
the odour has to be smelt to be believed. 
The drinking water is obtained from hill 
streams, but as these dry up in the summer 
the only source of supply is then stagnant 
pools, and the Korkus resort to these for all 
their household needs. I have seen the men 
drinking water that actually stank—water 
that would have killed a white man, or any 
other man for that matter—and nothing hap- 
pened to them. 

During the monsoons, the village streets 
are not very pleasant to negotiate, as, due 
to the continual passage of men and cattle, 
they become stinking quagmires, and one 
sinks ankle deep in the slush and filth. Owing 



























Above:—Seeding wheat; the 
man guides the plough while 
the woman, at intervals, pours 
seed down a bamboo tube 
attached to it. 


Left:-—Women hand-reaping 
a scanty field of wheat which 
has been raided by wild pigs 
and deer. 


Lower left:—From a machan 
this watchful Korku scans his 
kodo field for predatory birds. 


Below:—After the grain is cut 
and threshed the men await 
a windy day to pour it from 
their baskets so that the chaff 
is blown away. 








to the unsanitary conditions, lack of medical 
aid and fast-growing vegetation in this sea- 
son, the anopheles mosquito flourishes and 
so does malarial fever, which takes a heavy 
toll in human life. The winter months com- 
pensate for the monsoons, as the climate 
then becomes really cold and bracing; but 
in spite of the severe cold, the Korkus do 
not wear warm clothes. As these people are 
always suffering from one complaint or an- 
other, I made it a practice to carry a good 
supply of the common medicines, such as 





castor oil, aspirin, liniment, salve and epsom- 
salts. The latter, when applied to an open 


a wound, is a wonderful antiseptic and proved 
cunt itself many times on the Korkus; it also 
tube helped to cure most of their tummy aches. 

Once, when a good dose of salts cured a 
ing fellow of a tummy pain he had had for two 
hich days after eating bad meat, the village pes- 
pigs tered the life out of me to leave the bottle 

behind when I was pulling out for home. I 
shan dared not do so, however, as there was no 
his knowing what doses they might administer 
rds. . ; 

to themselves, or for what illnesses. A swig 
- cut of oil or a couple of aspirins always sent 
wait them away happy, and they were invariably 
hoff feeling better the next day. 


As stated earlier, the chief source of live- 
lihood of the Korkus is the business of lum- 
bering as conducted by the government for- 
est department. They are expert axe-men, 
felling huge trees with the greatest ease, with 
an axe that seems very small by European 
standards; and ho Korku will leave his home 
without this weapon on his shoulder or trail- 
ing in his hand. During the rainy season, 
when the villagers are isolated from the out- 
side world, they fell the teak and bamboo, 
cutting and dressing it ready for transporta- 
tion to the depots, which may be anything 
from thirty to fifty miles away. After the 
last of the rains, they rebuild and grade the 
roads under the supervision of the depart- 
ment, and then begins the painfully slow 


process of carting away the season’s cut by 





small ox-carts; and owing to the hilly nature 
of the terrain, days and weeks are taken to 
get out a load. Carting is done in the hot 
summer months, and so the night is the time 


s 


The Korkus, who are excellent weavers, make 
bamboo mats to cover the walls of their huts and 
for other purposes. 
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Korku women, using hollowed gourds, fill their earthen 
pots with drinking water. A small pool, into which the 
water is filtered through a sand dam, has been formed 
at the edge of a mountain stream for this purpose. 


As carts frequently break down, spare wooden axles 
are always carried. This Indian from the plains prospers 
by travelling from village to village making new hubs; 
his customer pulls the rope to and fro to work the 
primitive lathe. 
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The Indian wild boar is common in the forests and does 
great damage to Korku crops; hence there is much 
rejoicing each time one of these harmful creatures is 


killed. 
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The author with his Korku beaters — and a sambar, 
India’s largest deer and the most difficult to stalk, as it 
inhabits only the densest hill forests. Little time is lost 
before it is cooked on a spit (below) and eaten by its 
hungry captors. 
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for movement, while the days are spent rest- 
ing. For fear of attacks by tigers the Korkus 
travel in small convoys. 

Most of the grain crops they grow are used 
for home consumption. They also gather wild 
berries and the fruit of the mohwa tree, fish 
the streams with nets, and collect wild honey 
(which they do simply by climbing into a 
tree and driving away the bees with their 
hands, and why they don’t get stung to 
death is a complete mystery!). The mohwa 
tree provides them with a very important 
part of their diet, and also with their liquor; 
a small whitish-yellow fruit, about the size 
of a strawberry, ripens and falls off the tree 
during the hours of darkness, and every 
morning this fruit is gathered. It is then 
spread out in the sun to dry and stored in 
earthen jars. When the other items in the 
larder become scarce the Korkus live on the 
mohwa and in lean years it is their mainstay. 
I have known men spend a whole day from 
before sunset to well after sunrise without 
any other food but a handful of dried mohwa. 
The which looks like a 


maple, drops its fruit in the months of March 


tree, very much 
and April, and during this season bears are 
often seen returning to their caves early in 
the morning decidedly the worse for wear 
after a night of gorging mohwa. Many hunt- 
ers sit in these trees all night in the hope of 
shooting bears known to frequent them. 
When the grain crops ripen the Korku has 
his worst time of the year. He works in the 


Another means of stocking the Korku larder. A rock 
dam is built in the stream, whereby small fish are 


guided into the net held at its gap. 





After a few drinks at 
the jantra the men 
and boys get up to 
all sorts of tricks; 
this lad (above) 
stands on two tom- 
toms and plays an- 
other. The ‘'slippery- 
pole’’ (right) also 
provides much enter- 
fainment; men con- 
testants will try to 
climb up and reach 
the prize on top while 
the women and child- 
tren belabour them 
with sticks 


, ae 


Dancers ata village celebration, orjantra. Both men and 
women rush in and out and jump up and down, beating 
their drums at an ever-increasing tempo until com- 
pletely exhausted. 


Below:—The local 
market is always 
a great attraction. 
The boy selling 
saris and cholies 
has brought his 
goods from the 


plains and does a 
brisk trade. On 
his left is a woman 
stall-holder 
whose stock-in- 
trade comprises 
bead neck bands, 
armlets, anklets, 
earrings andother 
ornaments, as 
well as fancy pou- 
ches for the men. 














Korku children are accustomed to helping their parents 
at home and in the fields. This lad cheerfully carries his 
small sister around while his mother does the housework. 


Young married Korku women. The tribe has a peculiar 
marriage custom whereby if the eldest brother of a 
family dies the youngest brother takes the widow as his 
bride; but the eldest son cannot, conversely, marry the 
widow of the youngest son. 








forest in the day time, and at night watches 
his fields to drive off raiding deer and pigs. 
During the day the old men and women 
watch from machans (raised platforms) to 
keep off the birds. All day and night one 
hears velling and the beating of old tins. I 
have seen fields of kodo and kutki ruined by 
pigs and deer and not worth reaping. The 
native methods of farming are as primitive 
as those of Biblical times. 

Once a week there is a holiday, and most 
of the villagers go to the local market, which 
may be twenty or more miles away. There 
they purchase such foodstuffs as they require 
(their needs are very few) and then spend 
most of their time around the trinket stalls 
or clothing booths. Any spare cash is used 
for a good celebration on the liquor distilled 
illicitly from mohwa fruit. Trinkets, such as 
wooden combs, glass-topped snuff and to- 
bacco boxes, arm and ankle bangles of glass 
and metal, all have their attention, and the 
gaudy bead necklaces attract the men just 
as much as the women. The blacksmith’s 
booth is a great attraction to the men, young 
and old, and they will sit around for hours 
examining axes and testing the edges on their 
thumbs. Pieces of steel are in great demand. 
The “junglie” has no matches, and uses a 
flint and steel, known as a chuck-muck, for 
his lighting needs. 

Summer is the season for marriages, and 
then the tom-toms can be heard the live- 
long night; coupled with singing, they have 
a weird effect as the sound rises and dies 
with the wind. Occasionally, to celebrate one 
thing or another, a village arranges a jantra; 
then men and women from round about col- 
lect for a day or two, sing and dance, get 
drunk and sober again, and generally enjoy 
themselves. A favourite game at these jantras 
is climbing the “slippery pole”. A greased 
pole, about twenty feet long, is set up with 
a rupee (about 30c), some gur and a coconut 
on top, and then the men try to get the 
prize down. The snag is that the young folk 
and the women are allowed to belabour the 
contestants with sticks while they are climb- 
ing, so that a fellow has to be able to with- 
stand a good deal before he can win the prize. 
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Any account of these people would be in- 
complete without a reference to the wild 
animals that roam their jungles. Most of 
the country inhabited by the Korkus is in- 
fested with tigers, panthers, different species 
of deer and the mighty bison. It was, in 
fact, during my numerous hunting trips after 
big game that I became acquainted with 
these humble folk; they are naturally lazy, 
but will work hard once they begin. Many 
a day and night have I spent with them on 
the trail, listening to their simple folk tales 
and jungle stories—such as the one about 
the “did-you-do-it”’, a plover-like bird which 
is so nervous that it sleeps on its back with 
its legs in the air to avoid being crushed if 
the sky falls down! 

Although the Korkus are not one little 
bit afraid of the tiger, they are terrified of 
the bear, which is a most unpredictable 
creature, attacking for no reason at all; most 
villages can show the effects of unprovoked 
assaults by these dangerous animals. 

On the whole, the Korkus live a happy 
and carefree life, letting tomorrow look after 
itself, and as the forest department pays a 
fixed and fair rate for all work performed 
by the villagers, they are as well off as any 
labourer in the plains. The department has 
also built schools and provided teachers, 
making it compulsory for children to attend; 
the penalty is a fine of one anna (about 2c) 
for each day a child is absent, but this is 
not much of a deterrent, for, as one man 
said to me, “I got along well enough with- 
out books, so what does my son want with 
them; and besides, if I have to engage a 
man to look after the cattle or fields I pay 
four annas a day, but when the lad does it 
it only costs one”’. 

In addition the forest department is dig- 
ging wells for the villagers. But in spite of 
all that is being done for them they are still 
almost where they were a hundred years ago; 
and as their only contact with the outside 
world is through their occasional trips cart- 
ing lumber, or the odd hunter or missionary 
who goes among them, they are likely to 
remain in that condition for some time to 


come, 











“On the whole, the Korkus lead a happy and carefree 
life, letting tomorrow look after itself.“” This old chap 
takes time out to light his chillum, or clay pipe. 


Most members of the tribe will work hard when the need 
arises, and during sowing and harvesting time all hands 
are called to the fields. The old woman shown below 
was helping with the ploughing when asked to pose for 
her photograph. 









by LYN HARRINGTON 


cow THE PLANE a thread of road 
ran straight west of Port Arthur into a 
country that was a maze of sparkling lakes 
laced together with little foam-flecked rivers. 
Trails led from one lake to the next, and 
here and there were remnants of old dams. 
In the crystal water could be seen the occa- 
sional sunken barge. Then Lake of the Woods 
spread a huge sheet of water east of the 
open prairies, where a road swerved through 
wooded country and then angled off toward 
Winnipeg. 

All this was once part of the Dawson 
Route, which traversed the 
vacation-land to the west of Lake Superior; 
stretching 530 miles from Port Arthur to 
Winnipeg, it served first as a military high- 


present 


way, and later as a colonist road. If any 
kind of political union was to be achieved 
between East and West, a passable route to 
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DAWSON ROAD 


‘THE FIRST EUROPEAN EXPLORERS TO VISIT THE HEAD- 
‘WATERS OF LAKE SUPERIOR WERE TY/O FRENCHMEN 
GROSELLIER AND RADISSON IK [€°2 HOWEVER 

IT WAS NOT UNTIL'1857 THAT SIMON RAWSON 
WAS INSTRUCTED TO INVESTIGATE THE POSSIBIL- 
ITY OF ESTABLISHING A TRANSPORTION ROUTE BE - 
TWEEN LAKE SUPERIOR AND THE REC RIVER SET- 
TLEMENT, WHICH HAD SEEW ESTAB“ISHED IN ISI! 

BY LORD SELKIRK VIA THE HUDSON'S BAY ROUTE. 
IN 1869 WORK COMMENCED ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE DAWSON TRAIL OR RED RIVER ROAD AS iT WAS 
SOMETIMES CALLED. CONSISTING OF A WAGON ROAD 
FROM DAWSON LANDING. NOW PORT ARTHUR. TO 
LAKE SKEBANDOWAN AND THEN A WATER AND LAND 
ROUTE VIA LAKE KASHABOWIE.LAC DES MILLE LACS 
SEINE RIVER RAIMY LAKE. AND LAKE OF THE WOODS TO 
FORT GARRY. NOW WINNIPEG IN 1870 THE DAWSON TRAIL 
WAS USED BY COL WOLSELEYS TROOPS TO SUPPRESS 
THE RIEL REBELLION THE ROUTE WAS ABANDONED 
FOR THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY IN 1885. 
OEPARTMENT. OF HIGHWAYS 
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The Dawson Route 


Photographs by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


link them was obviously an essential prere- 
quisite; and it would also be vital in the 
event of a military emergency, for Canadian 
troops could not move through American 
territory, as some settlers were doing. 

In 1857, engineer Simon James Dawson 
was sent west to find a practicable route. He 
believed that the chain of lakes and rivers 
between Lake Superior and Lake of the 
Woods could be connected and canalized, 
as the Rideau Canal System had been. He 
advocated dams at strategic places to con- 
trol the water level; gravelled roads over 
the portages, until canals could be built; 
steamers on the larger lakes for efficiency 
and comfort. 

His report provoked great discussion but, 
for ten years, nothing else. With Confeder- 
ation an all-Canadian route to the west could 
no longer be delayed. In 1867 the Upper 
Canada Colonial Road Fund received a grant 
of $55,000 and work commenced from Port 
Arthur. Nearly $1,300,000 was spent in con- 
struction before the route was finally 
abandoned. 

Negotiations for the transfer of the terri- 
torial rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were carried out in 1868. In that year, to 
relieve distress in the Red River Settlement 
where there had been a failure of harvest and 
hunt, and to prepare for the transfer, the 
Canadian Government sent in a gang of 
Canadian road-builders to begin construc- 
tion of the Dawson Road from Fort Garry 
southeastward to the North West Angle. In 
the summer of 1869, in anticipation of the 
transfer, Canada sent in survey parties to 
make preliminary land surveys. Both under- 
takings, though well meant and explained to 
the local people, aroused distrust among the 
half-breeds, particularly the French, who 
held their lands only by squatter’s right. 
Under Louis Riel they organized a ‘National 
Committee’, which stopped the surveys and 
work on the road. 


A sign beside the highway out from Port Arthur 
summarizes the story of the Dawson Route. 
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This was interpreted by the Canadians as 
‘rebellion’. So the first travellers over the 
Dawson Route were the soldiers of Colonel 
Wolseley’s Red River Expeditionary 
Force, composed of British regulars and mil- 
itiamen from Ontario and Quebec. They 
found that soldiering in this case meant 
building roads, rowing heavy boats and car- 
rying back-breaking loads over portages in 
a land where provisions did not exist. Three 
months after leaving Port Arthur (which 
Wolseley had named “Prince Arthur’s Land- 
ing”), they finally reached Fort Garry. 

The road out from Port Arthur was a 
wagon road, suitable for horse-drawn traffic 
for twenty miles, for oxen another fourteen. 
The road gang and the soldiers and the 
officers toiled to lay down corduroy, bridge 
small streams, and haul out stumps. Large 
bridges had been built the previous winter 
over the Kaministikwia and Mattawan Riv- 
ers. But, as a result of forest fires, floods 
and rains, a great portion of the road was 
unfit and needed rebuilding. By the time 
the road was cut through to Shebandowan 
Lake, forty-five miles from Port Arthur, the 





men were glad to get into boats and row 
for a change. 

They passed through the three Sheban- 
dowan Lakes, then portaged three-quarters 
of a mile into Kashabowie Lake, using poplar 
logs as skids under the boats. Nine miles 
of rowing brought them to Height of Land 
Portage, leading into the bewildering laby- 
rinth of channels and bays and islands on 
Lac des Mille Lacs. This portage was a mile 
long and a thousand feet above the level of 
Lake Superior. The lake itself was so con- 
fusing that Indian guides were needed to 
find the portage which led into Baril Lake. 

Then came Brilé Portage, Bralé Lake, 
and Windigoostigwan Lake, which led the 
troops into what is now Quetico Provincial 
Park. The most difficult portage of all was 
that leading into French Lake. The road 
was two miles long, and ran up a steep hill 
and down the other side. The boats had to 
be hauled uphill on skids, while the equip- 
ment and provisions for 1,400 men were 
packed on those same men’s shoulders. Once 
over the portage, the men enjoyed the pleas- 
ant sheet of water in little French Lake, 
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Dawson's bridge crossed the Kaministikwia River several miles above Kakabeka Falls where 
the present highway crosses. 


which led into the beautiful Kaogassikok 
(Pickerel) Lake, with its groves of Norway 
pine. 

Deux Riviéres and Pine portages led into 
Sturgeon Lake, the former providing a por- 





taging nightmare. Two ravines cut across 
the route, and gear had to be hauled up and 
down on ladders. By the following year, 
when the second Expeditionary Force fol- 
lowed this route, the ravines had been 
bridged, though without railings. 

Sturgeon Lake, with its expansions and its 
narrows, drained out into Maligne River, 
whose white waters earned it its name. Here 
voyageurs ran the boats through the rapids, 
while most of the soldiers carried provisions 
and supplies across by portage trails. Island 
Portage brought the Expeditionary Force 
into the beautiful island-studded waters of 
Nequaquon Lake, which is today called Lac 
la Croix, and is one of the most popular 
resort spots along the border with summer 
vacationists. The soldiers were now outside 
the boundaries of the present Quetico Park. 


At Sistonen’s Corners, Highway 17 breaks 
away from the Dawson Road, which goes on to 
Shebandowan Lake. 





























Sixteen-mile-long Pickerel Lake, with its groves of Norway Pine, was known to Wolseley’s 
soldiers as Kaogassikok Lake. 


The military force followed south by Loon 
River, forming a great loop with several 
portages. (Immigrants coming later crossed 
that peninsula by a trail which is still called 
Dawson Portage, and saves twenty miles 
of river travel.) From Sand Point Lake, the 
men threaded through channels into wide 
and lovely Namakan Lake, until the route 
led them through a multitude of islands. At 
K. ttle Falls they again portaged, this time 
into sprawling Rainy Lake. 

In 1871 and during some seven years 
thereafter, steamers or tugs with barges met 
travellers and settlers as they made their 
way west, and towed them across the larger 
bodies of water. But Wolseley’s men were 
pioneering. They rowed and sailed the forty- 
odd miles to Fort Frances, being wind-bound 
on an island for several days. Some of the 


, 


“Ojibways at Fort Frances, Rainy River.’ 
(From an early engraving) 


boats shot the Chaudiére Falls, now dammed 
for power, to come ashore in front of the 
little fur trading post. 

At Fort Frances a great force of Ojibway 
Indians had gathered to hold a pow-wow to 


decide whether they would permit the sol- 














Above:—Painted Rock, on Lac la Croix, is 
stained many subtle-toned colours with miner- 
als and seepage of vegetation 


Left:—Lac la Croix (Nequaquon Lake in Wolse- 
ley’s time) has become a favourite resort of 
fishermen and vacationists 


Below:—The trail across the peninsula formed 
by Loon River is still called Dawson Portage 
Here a pleasure boat is being loaded onto a 
truck’s trailer. 
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diers to pass. Several days of oratory and 
liberal quantities of food smoothed the way, 
and the Expeditionary Force continued on- 
wards down the peaceful Rainy River, com- 
menting on the likelihood of good farming 
lands on its banks. They were right in their 
prophecy that the river would be lined with 
farms before many years had passed. 

From the mouth of Rainy River it was 
fifty miles to North West Angle, but there 
was little point in following the Dawson 
Route any farther. Since forty miles of marsh 
lay between the Angle and the unfinished 
road, the Colonel elected to follow the voya- 
geur route to Fort Garry, by way of Win- 
nipeg River and Lake. 

With the coming of the soldiery, the up- 
rising on the Red River quieted down and 
roadwork was resumed. By 1871 the route 


THE DAWSON ROUTE 


was completed, and the men of the second 
Expeditionary Force travelled over it to 
Fort Garry. They followed the same route 
as the first group had done, but the connect- 
ing links had been vastly improved. Steam- 
ers on the lakes and wagons on the portage 
trails helped matters greatly. Whereas Wol- 
seley’s force had required three months of 
unremitting effort for the trip, the immi- 
grants coming later covered the route in 
three weeks. Even so, they found it ex- 
tremely wearisome. 

The second force entered Angle Inlet on 
the western side of Lake of the Woods, 
where a village had risen on the Minnesota 
peninsula, now called the North West Angle. 
In Simon Dawson’s opinion, North West 
Angle was bound to become a place of “con- 
siderable resort”, and a village site was laid 


At the end of the three-mile Dawson Portage (which saves twenty miles of river travel) is Portage 
Bay, part of Sand Point Lake. 











out. There, in 1873, Treaty No. 3 was signed 
with the Ojibways, who had agreed to cede 
their rights to the land. Nothing remains 
of the village but some foundations over- 
grown with clover, and ruts made by the 
immigrant carts. 

By the time the second Expeditionary 
Force men reached the Angle, after crashing 
through ice-encrusted swamps along the 
shore in late October, they pronounced the 
Dawson Road “fine and smooth and level”. 
They took to wagons drawn by oxen, taking 
turns at riding. A few way-stations were set 
up, but there was little for the men to eat 
except what they carried with them. One 
station was set up at White Birch River. 
Seventeen miles farther west the soldiers 
crossed the Whitemouth River at the pres- 


ent village of Reynolds. 


Rainy River extends 
for eighty miles— 
from Rainy Lake to 
Lake of the Woods; 
farms line both 
banks much of the 
way. 
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A few miles’ travel took them through 
loose, sandy country, which is the present 
Sandilands Forest Reserve, with its jack 
pine, spruce and tamarack. A stony ridge 


beyond led them between swamps, now 
partly drained and settled by Ukrainian- 
Canadians, whose quaint villages with sod- 
ded roofs, mudded houses and churches with 
bulbous turrets are part of the Manitoba 
scene. At Brokenhead River the force 
crossed the eastern boundary of the new 
“postage stamp province” (so called because 
of its small area) of Manitoba, which had 
been created in 1870. 

Here the sandy soil gave way to a light, 
scrubby growth of oak trees, and soon the 
wide open prairie stretched before them at 
Oak Point. This was headquarters for the 
construction work. Today, as Ste. Anne des 








Opposite, left:—Fire rangers are rushed 
from Fort Frances into any part of the 
forest district at the first hint of fire. 


Left:—The Chaudiére Falls have been 
dammed back to provide power for 
large pulp and paper mills at Fort 
Frances, Ontario (here shown), and the 
city of International Falls, Minnesota. 


Right:—Little Ukrainian villages have 
sprung up along the Dawson Road in 
Manitoba. 


Chénes, it is a thriving French-Canadian 
town with fine large buildings, and a cairn 
to commemorate the road which hastened 





its development. 
From there it was a mere thirty miles to 
St. Boniface and Fort Garry (later Winni- 
peg), the end of the long land-and-water 
route from the head of the Great Lakes. In 
spite of its hardships, the route was used 
considerably from that year on. More than 
| three hundred colonists travelled over it in 
1874; and when, the following year, a stage 
service was put into effect between Winnipeg 
and North West Angle, 2,700 people patron- 
ized the line, 800 of them being immigrants. 
Nevertheless, those who used it felt the 
route was far from satisfactory for trade, 
travellers or immigrants. The route itself, 
and particularly its further possibilities with 


An aerial view of Port- 
age Avenue, Winnipeg; 
this scene is a far cry 
from that which greeted 
Wolseley’s men when 
they reached Fort 
Garry. 
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the canalization of interior waters, remained 
a burning question until the building of the 
railway put an end to the issue. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, completed from Winni- 
peg to Port Arthur in 1881, at last sup- 
plied that all-Canadian passage which the 
Dawson Route had attempted to provide. 

But parts of the Dawson Road remain. 
The first forty-five miles from Port Arthur 
to Shebandowan are still called by that 
name. So are some eighty miles in Manitoba. 
The portage trails carved out are still trav- 
elled by canoeists and sportsmen, by park 
and forest rangers, by hunters and trappers. 
The moose still trot with springy stride along 
the paths over which immigrants travelled 
in their creaking wagons, and men of the 
Red River Expedition hauled their heavy 
boats. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 

Gérard Morisset was born at Cap-Santé, 
Quebec. He attended Lévis College and 
Laval University, and subsequently received 
the diploma of the Ecole du Louvre in Paris. 
Mr. Morisset has made a special study of 
the art and literature of French Canada; he 
has published numerous books on these sub- 
jects, some of which reveal his particular 
interest in the architecture of “‘New France” 
and in its traditional church buildings and 
their adornment. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada and a member of the 
Historical Society of Montreal. 


* * * 


Upon completing his post-graduate studies 
at the University of Michigan, G.R. Rumney 
became assistant professor of geography at 
Florida State University. In 1948 Dr. 
Rumney was invited to set up a program 
in geography at the University of Connec- 
ticut, where he is now assistant professor in 
the department of geology and geography. 
His interest in Ontario stems from frequent 
visits to relatives in Canada; his geographical 
studies of Northern Ontario and Quebec 
have been supplemented with summer field 
seasons in those areas, during which he de- 
veloped his interest in settlement on the 
Canadian Shield. 


* * * 


G. O. Boast was born and brought up in 
India, where his father was on military serv- 
ice. For some twenty years Mr. Boast was 
employed by the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway and all his spare time was spent 
hunting, he having shot his first deer at the 
early age of seven. For fifteen years he 
spent a month each year among the Korkus 
as a big game hunter. At the time of the 
partition of India Mr. Boast came to Can- 
ada, where he settled in Toronto. 


* * * 


Lyn and Richard Harrington travel 
Canada, recording as they go in story and 
picture the varied aspects of the Canadian 
way of life and the Canadian scene. 


IX 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
London: Work and Play 
London: Historic Buildings 
Introductions by Harry Batsford 

(Batsford, London; Clarke Irwin, Toronto, $1.50 each) 

These two slight volumes contain, between them, 
almost two hundred photographs selected with skill and 
imagination to illustrate the life of London, her buildings 
and her people. The result, in the case of each book, is a 
vivid and amazingly comprehensive “album”, which 
the publishers claim (and justifiably so) will “make an 
ideal possession for the visitor to London, for whom it 
will serve as a pictorial guide during his stay, and as a 
permanent record of what he has seen when he returns 
home again”. If the degree of nostalgia with which 
these albums filled at least one returned traveller is any 
indication of the measure in which they fulfil their 
purpose, they are hereby awarded full marks! No, on 
second thought—not quite one hundred per cent; for 
the introductions are not, unfortunately, of as high a 


calibre as the photographs. K.C. 
as 


Svalbard, A Norwegian Outpost 
(Bonniers, New York, 1951, $4.50) 

This book is essentially a portfolio of black and white 
photographs which presents every aspect of the 
geography of the Svalbard of today. The aim has been 
to let the photographs speak for themselves as far as 
possible, and how well they do it is a credit to the forty 
individual photographers and organizations whose 
work was used and the remarkable way in which they 
have been selected and presented. Even the geological 
background is represented in pictures and the physical 
geography is vividly and dramatically depicted by 
photographs of landforms, climatic conditions, flora 
and fauna. From the sea little vegetation is visible 
but once on shore plants and flowers are found every- 
where. Svalbard boasts 130 different flowering plants, 
a few of which are shown, such as the mountain avens, 


licebane, and a number of saxifrages. The birds photo- 
* > 
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graphed include various species of loon, puffin, auk, 
kittiwake, guillemot, sandpiper, wildgoose, eider duck, 
skua, petrel and tern; and the animals the seal, polar 
bear, reindeer, walrus and the musk-ox, which was 
introduced in 1929. Interspersed among these are the 
pictures dealing with commercial fishing and hunting. 

While Canadians cannot help but appreciate the 
artistry in these photographs they may be familiar 
with much of the subject matter due to a consciousness 
of Arctic Canada. But unlike Arctic Canada are some 
of the aspects of the economic, human and political 
geography of Svalbard, mainly because there are six 
collieries in operation throughout the year on Vest- 
Spitsbergen, the largest island, which holds the largest 
mining town in the kingdom of Norway. Strikingly we 
are shown the workings into the hillside at Sverdrup- 
byen; intimately we are taken into the stopes with the 
miners and into their rest rooms and homes; charmingly 
we are introduced to their wives and children, few in 
number though they be. We participate in the celebra- 
tion of Norway’s National Day amid the snow and 
sleet and have our view of the life of the community 
focussed with a picture of the church at Longyearbyen, 
which was built during World War II. 

The recreational resources of the islands are represent- 
ed by photographs of a picnic at Storholmen with 
whalebones for chairs, game fishing for “Spitsbergen 
salmon” at Russekeila, bathing at the beach near 
Ny-Alesund and skiing at Svalbardkollen. 

The pictures of Russian miners from Barentsburg 
serve to emphasize the words in the text that “relations 
between Norwegians and Russians in Svalbard have 
always been cordial’’. This textual material was written 
by Professor Anatol Heintz of the University of Oslo 
and has been given a rather quaint translation into 
English. The publishers have wisely included a map 
of the islands, on a scale of approximately 65 kilo- 
metres to 1 inch. Professor Heintz informs us that 
Svalbard means “the land of cold coasts” but he and 
his colleagues have amply demonstrated that this is 
not to be taken as a literal description of these islands. 

Norman L. NicHOLson 
> . . 
Quebec: Portrait of a Province 
by Blodwen Davies 
(Heinemann, Toronto, $4.00) 

“What I have tried to do in this and in all my writing 
on the early days of this country is what the artist does 
when he paints a sketch of a Canadian scene or Cana- 
dian person”, the author explains. 

The result is not exactly a travel book, though the 
scene shifts around much of the Province of Quebec. 
Nor is it by any means a history text. This fifth book 
by Blodwen Davies on the subject of her native prov- 
ince is “a portrait’’, a selection of material “beautiful 
or significant or interesting or essential to an under- 
standing”. Consequently, there is an occasional ten- 
dency towards repetition, which the history-cum-travel 
arrangement of facts and description makes almost un- 
avoidable. 





Any account of la belle province must begin with its 
“storied citadel”. This long-time enthusiasm of Miss 
Davies results in an unbalance, a disproportionate 
amount of space being devoted to Quebec City and its 
environs. Montreal rates only a chapter, although 
Three Rivers fortunately gets more attention than 
usual. 

Old Quebec comes alive as Miss Davies writes, with- 
out that oppressive weight of history which is apt to 
bow the tourist’s head. She interprets half-familiar 
terms, such as La Canoterie (the road to the canoe 
landing) and La Canardarie (former duck-shooting 
marshes east of the capital). Sault au Matelot, the 
narrow street in Lower Town, is not named for any 
daring mariner, but for Champlain’s dog. 

“Knowing the Canadiens as I do, I am more in- 
terested in their future than in their past’’, she writes, 
and goes on to disprove the statement charmingly. She 
bridges the centuries easily, but there is no doubt that 
the past, with its prosaic details winnowed away, is 
more appealing to her. 

The first little shrine at Ste. Anne de Beaupré means 
more to her than the present huge edifice. Madame de 
Repentigny, teaching the habitants to make maple 
sugar in time of privation, is somehow more vivid than 
the 20,000 persons now carrying on the industry co- 
operatively. 

Few figures are developed “in the round”, naturally. 
But Laurier lives again and the silver-tongued Papi- 
neau. We meet the wise and gentle Swiss bachelor, Sir 
Frederick Haldimand, who governed at Three Rivers 
after the cession; Jeanne Mance, travelling through 
France to La Rochelle with vision in her eyes and a bag 
of gold louis to build a hospital in unknown Montreal; 
the mysterious Maisonneuve, plucked by destiny from 
a provincial inn and thrust back again as whimsically; 
and jolly Father Burke (later Bishop of Halifax), 
whose Irish brogue sat so oddly on his French pronun- 
ciation that a century later the parish of St. Pierre was 
still chuckling. 

Having outlined the founding of the principal cities, 
Miss Davies shows how the seigneurial system was 
established, followed by today’s remarkable industrial 
development. The mysterious Saguenay country has 
proved richer than any Indian legend could suggest, 
with a wealth of waterpower which made Arvida the 
“aluminum capital of the world” during World War II. 

The author has allotted a chapter to the Laurentides 
Park, which is an excellent story of conservation, as 
well as one of ideals realized. Yet Laurentides is not “a 
people’s park” in the ordinary sense, but a playground 
for wealthy fishermen. 

The book is handsomely illustrated by three of A. Y. 
Jackson’s paintings of habitant scenes, and a dozen good 
photographs. This is the second in a projected series 
being published by various British firms through the 
British Book Service (Canada) Ltd. It fulfils their aim 
“to illustrate to the world the splendour and magnitude 
Lyn HarrInGTON 
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of this vast country of ours”. 
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